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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 


principles and causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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W ages - Hours Bill 
Debated by Congress 


Attempt Made to Compose Dif- 
ferences Between Bills Passed 
by House and Senate 


ARGUMENTS ARE EXAMINED 








Greatest Opnosition Arises from Those 
Who Demand Differential 
in Rate of Wages 


Shall Congress pass a law regulating 
wages and hours in American industry? 
This important question faces Congress 


just as unavoidably today as it did when 
we discussed the matter in these columns 
last September. At that time the Black- 
Connery wages-and-hours bill had passed 
the Senate and was awaiting its turn to 
come up for discussion in the House. Sub- 
sequently the House evaded the issue and 
stowed the bill away for reconsideration. 
It was thought at that time that any further 
discussion of the matter had been killed— 
at least for the duration of this session of 
Congress. 

But wage-and-hour legislation is an im- 
portant item on President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram, and he gave every indication that 
his efforts would not stop with the shelving 
of the original bill. Nor did they. Now a 
new and different bill has been passed by 
the House. It is called the Fair Labor 
Standards Bill, and aims at the same ob- 
jectives as did the Black-Connery Bill, al- 
though its methods are somewhat different. 


Provisions of Bill 

The new bill provides that within three 
years of its passage all workers employed 
by industries which engage in interstate 
commerce shall work not more than 40 
hours each week, and shall receive no less 
than 40 cents an hour for their labor. In 
order that industry may accustom itself to 
this schedule, the minimum wage will be 
placed first at 25 cents and then increased 
5 cents each year until 40 cents is reached 
at the end of three years. Maximum weekly 
working hours will begin at 44 and will be 
reduced gradually until they reach 40. In 
addition, the products of child labor will 
be banned from interstate commerce. 

This is, substantially, all the bill pro- 
vides. It is simply written. Its terms are 
clear and understandable. Its intention is 
not only to protect the workers from ex- 
ploitation, but, by forcing all employers to 
pay a fixed minimum, to protect those who 
are now paying a standard wage from the 
ruinous competition of those who are not. 
The only real grounds for dispute as to the 
effectiveness of the bill lie in the question 
what industries do “engage in or 
affect interstate commerce,” and are thus 
subject to the law. Discretion in this re- 
spect is to be left in the hands of the sec- 
retary of labor, who will be directed to 
conduct examinations, call witnesses, and 
then determine what industries are affected 
by the law. 

How many people will benefit directly 
from passage of this bill? It has been esti- 
mated that there are about 6,000,000 peo- 
ple who are engaged in interstate com- 
merce and are subject to its provisions. 
About 2,500,000 of these are working more 
than 40 hours each week and hence will 
receive weekly hour reductions. Then there 
are some 850,000 people who are also cov- 
ered by the bill and who are now getting 
less than 40 cents an hour. These people 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The Art of Seeing 


(Reprinted from THE AMERICAN OBSERVER Of March 25, 1935) 

“Once upon a time there was a little boy in a Victorian house in London,” says Mar- 
jorie Barstow Greenbie in her useful and delightful book, ‘The Arts of Leisure.” ‘He 
had no sisters, no playmates, no yard to play in, and no toys; 
did not believe in toys. 


for his father and mother 
All day long he was left absolutely alone. If he cried, or made 
any other noise, or did not do as he was told, or fell downstairs, he was whipped. This 
was not because his father or mother were cruel. It was the way they thought a child 
should be brought up.” 

“Alone in a Victorian room, disciplined to silence and immobility, the child could 
do just one thing,” Mrs. Greenbie continues. ‘He could look. He could look at the 
heavy curtains swathing the windows, at the patterned carpet covering the floor, at the 
what-nots and dried flowers, the dark steel engravings, the dim, flat oil paintings. He 
could stand at the window and count the bricks of the opposite wall, with intervals 
of rapturous excitement when the water cart stopped and was filled through its leathern 
pipe from a dripping iron post at the end of the pavement. And so he passed days ‘con- 
tentedly’ in tracing squares and comparing colors, and examining knots in the wood.” 

When this little boy had come to be a man he felt compensated for the years he had 
spent looking at little things, learning to see everything there was to see in a limited en- 
vironment, learning to appreciate the beauty of color. He acquired a comprehension of 
beautiful things, enriched by such a depth of emotion that “the beauty of cloud and lake 
and hill and of the forms of vegetation wrought the fervor and enchantment of first 
love.” Throughout his life he taught others to appreciate the beautiful and to discard 
the ugly. Thousands of homes in many lands are more beautiful today because of the 
influence he exerted many years ago. This lonely little boy who acquired “the special 
art of seeing” and who taught so many others to see, was John Ruskin. 

This art of seeing is one which many do not learn. Most of us hurry about, here and 
there, busy with everything, and all the while we are missing much that lies immediately 
before us. We see with the physical eye but we do not comprehend. We do not ap- 
preciate. We miss the beauties of our own homes and yard, of the meadow through 
which we hurry on our way to see something far less attractive, of the sunset, of the stars 
at night, of the colors that might be seen in the trees, whether it be summer or winter, 
of very many things which might contribute to our happiness. We can learn to see, just 
as we have learned to talk. We learn by practice; by patient, unharried observation, fol- 
lowed by quiet reflection. When we have learned to see all that is spread before us we 
“discover that there is nothing in life so cheap as joy. It runs along beneath the pave- 
ments of life, like veins of water underground. Dig a hole anywhere, and lo, there is a 
well of it.” 


Indian Constitution 
Produces New Crisis 





Nationalists Dissatisfied Over 
Degree of Control Retained 
By the British 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS SEEN 
Continent So Divided That People Are 
Unable to Achieve Unity in 
Movement for Freedom 


A new crisis is developing in India. It 
is obscured for the moment by the dis- 
turbances in China and Europe. But it is 
definitely taking shape and it threatens at 
any moment to burst out in open struggle. 

This development may seem surprising 
in the light of the fact that a new constitu- 
tion was launched in India less than a year 
ago. At that time it was enthusiastically 
described by British statesmen as the most 
advanced step yet taken to give that coun- 
try self-rule. Many thought that the estab- 
lishment of this constitution gave promise 
of lasting peace in India. 

But even at the time there were signs of 
future trouble. The Indian Nationalists 
did not join the applauding cheers. The 
charter was not the kind they had hoped 
during 10 years of negotiations to obtain. 
While it gave some of the people voting 
rights, it still retained for the British vir- 
tually full control of all important matters. 
So the Indian leaders were suspicious. 
Their suspicions were increased after a 
time when the British, taking advantage of 
the power which the constitution gave 
them, nullified acts of the Indian legisla- 
tures. The nationalists are now convinced 
that Britain will concede only the shadow 
of power, retaining the substance for her- 
self. Hence the unrest which is spreading 
throughout India. 


Complex Problem 


While it may be fair to question the 
British motives, while it may be that the 
British are holding tenaciously to their 
power in India, it is only fair to recognize 
that their position is a very difficult one. 
With the very best of motives, it would be 
hard for them to provide any kind of ef- 
fective political or economic reconstruction 
of this vast land within a short time. It 
is difficult to imagine the complexities of 
the Indian problem. Here in a land two- 
thirds the size of the United States there 
dwell 45 races of diverse religious faiths, 
with scores of different languages. The 
country is divided into 600 feudal states. 
At the very outset of our study of India 
it is advisable, therefore, to see how this 
complex mixture makes a solution of In- 
dian problems a baffling task. 

To say that India has a population of 
about 375,000,000 conveys but a faint idea 
of her size. As many persons die there 
each year as there are inhabitants in all 
Australia. Yet despite a high mortality 
rate, so rapid is the growth in population 
that every census is doomed to err by sev- 
eral millions before it is completely tabu- 
lated. It is a land with numerous villages. 
If by some odd chance you were to live for 
2,000 years, you could spend each day of 
your long existence visiting a different vil- 
lage, and even then you would not have 
seen them all. 

To the casual traveler, it is probably the 
country’s large cities, along the main high- 
ways of travel, that will be most conspicu- 
ous. But they are of minor importance 
to the country. Altogether, there are only 
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15,000,000 Indians living in cities of 50,000 
or over. Wipe out these cities with a single 
stroke, and scarcely a ripple will be caused 
among India’s 750,000 villages, where an 
overwhelming majority of the people make 
their homes. 


Indian Village 


The typical Indian village consists of a 
small cluster of huts, cut through with a 
maze of narrow, irregular pathways afford- 
ing just enough room for man or ox to 
pass. Most of the homes are made of mud 
and either thatched or, in the case of the 
more “affluent” peasants, roofed with rough 
tiles. Glass windows are rare, for the 
reason that a single pane might cost a 
farmer a month’s earnings. Needless to 
say, the furnishings in his cottage are of 
the barest kind: a few cooking utensils, 
perhaps a crude working table, and a few 
mats. Were he to own a chair, he would 
probably not know what to do with it, 
except with pathetic pride to display it to 
his friends as a precious ornament. Pov- 
erty has for thousands of years accustomed 
him to no other footstool than the earth, 
and, like a man suddenly shown the bright 
sun after spending years in a dungeon, it 
would take him a long time to get used to 
such comforts. 

The peasant rises early and goes out to 
his field a short distance from the village, 
if the season permits. Depending upon 
what section of the country he lives in, he 
will either move through the rice paddies, 
pick cotton, or tend to the sowing and har- 
vesting of wheat. Returning to the village 


at nightfall, he has his dinner of rice stew, 
and then in all likelihood ambles to the 
village square, to sit around the communal 
cistern and chat with his friends, or, on 
occasion, to visit a religious shrine. 


~ BRITISH INDIA = 
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This is the sum of his life, and its mo- 
notony is rarely broken. He might read 
a newspaper if he could read, but the 
chances are 10 to one that he can neither 
read nor write. As for such amusements 
as the radio or the movies, he has probably 
heard vaguely that such things exist. There 
is but one radio for every 10,000 persons 
in all of India. There is but one talking 
picture theater for every million; and any- 
how, both the radio and the theater are to 
be found only in the large cities, in the 
residential districts inhabited by govern- 
ment officials. 


Land Holdings 


Land holdings are of two types. There 
is the wealthy proprietor controlling vast 
estates upon which the peasants work as 
tenants, getting barely enough to live on. 
This is not entirely the fault of the propri- 
etor. In the case of these large estates, 
the authorities annually assess a tax of half 
the harvest, thus leaving the remaining half 
to be shared by the owner and the tenant. 
If the peasant has a plot of his own, he 
does not have to pay so heavy a tax, but 
rarely is his farm more than four acres, and 
by reason of its small size, it cannot be 
cultivated so productively as large plots. 
Should a drought or some other ravage de- 
stroy one crop, he is out of luck. He must 
mortgage his farm to buy new seed and at 
least enough rice or grain to feed his family 
until the next harvest. 

A great many of the peasants have thus, 
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in the course of years, fallen heavily into 
debt. Loans are made at the appallingly 
high interest rates of 50 to 125 per cent, 
and except for some provinces where en- 
lightened legislation has been introduced 
in recent years, the debtor is liable to im- 
prisonment for nonpayment of the loan. 
It has been estimated that the total in- 
debtedness of the peasants in India is 
$4,000,000,000. That is about $40 a farm 
family, seemingly not a great sum. But 
when you consider that the average annual 
cash income of the farmer is $10, that sum 
is seen to be immense. 


Religious Issue 


This is India’s chief problem. But it is 
made more complicated by other diffi- 
culties. The first of these is the religious 
issue. Besides a number of numerically 
minor faiths, there are two great religious 
groups in the land, the Moslems and the 
Hindus. The Hindus number about 250,- 
000,000 and the Moslems about 85,000,000. 
It is no easy job for the British to keep 
order between the adherents of the two 
faiths. Quarrels are constantly breaking 
out over seeming trifles, and they some- 
times take the form of bloody riots. This 
religious question is one reason, in fact, 
why the British find it hard to give India 
complete independence. The Moslems, 
who are in the minority, are afraid that if 
Britain should withdraw from India, they 
will be at the mercy of a hostile majority. 

But though the Hindus fight with the 
Moslems, they themselves are sharply di- 
vided. Largely as the result of ancient 
conquest, there has grown up among the 
Hindus a fairly rigid and extremely in- 
volved caste system. In all, there are now 
said to be as many as 3,000 different castes, 
though they fall largely into four major 
groups. The caste system has 
established hard-and-fast lines 
for most of the Hindus. If one 
is born into the priestly group, 
the highest of the castes, he re- 
mains there for life and, though 
he may be nothing more than a 
stupid, uncouth individual, he 
commands homage and respect 
from millions of others. On the 
other hand, if one happens to be 
born in the lowest caste, he is 
doomed to remain there for life 
And so wide a gap separates the 
two that the aristocratic Hindu 
will flee the shadow of the low 
caste and will not even drink 
water from the same well. In the 
lowest caste—the untouchables— 
site ire more than 60,000,0 0 Hindus 

who are at the bottom of the so- 
cial and economic ladder. 

Many Indian leaders, as well as British, 
have tried to ease some of the hardships 
resulting from this system. But it is no 
easy thing to abolish customs that have 
rooted themselves for thousands of years; 
and the privileged groups are fighting tooth 
and nail to retain their hereditary rights 

Another difficulty faced by the British is 
the fact that they do not really have control 
of all India. There are 11 provinces which 
are directly under British administration, 
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and these provinces, it is true, contain 
about three-fourths of the population. 
But in addition, there are over 650 native 
states ruled by princes with virtually un- 
limited powers in their own realm. Through 
separate treaties, over a period of years, 
the British government has arranged to 
manage the foreign affairs of these states, 
but in theory, at least, it has no say what- 
ever in their internal affairs. 

Some of these native princes are ex- 
tremely progressive and have supported re- 
forms within their boundaries that are in 
many instances far more advanced than 
reforms taken even in the British provinces. 
But sparing these exceptions, the princes 
as a whole oppose radical change. They 
want to continue in the enjoyment of their 
feudal powers. They, too, fear that if Brit- 
ain should withdraw from India, the mass 
of people might eventually rise against 
them, or at least demand that their au- 
thority be curbed. Since they are guar- 
anteed protection by the British armed 
forces, the princes quite naturally advocate 
continued British occupation of their 
country. 


Local Legislatures 


All these factors had to be taken into 
account by the British in preparing the 
Indian constitution. The constitution pro- 
vided for popularly elected legislatures to 
be set up in the 11 Indian provinces under 
direct British control. Part of that con- 
stitution, as has already been stated, was 
put into effect last year and appeared to 
give a considerable measure of self-govern- 
There was, 
indeed, every hope that the new constitu- 


ment to the Indian people. 


tion, if generously administered by the 
British, would result in harmonious rela- 
tions between Lendon and the Indian po- 
litical leaders. Even those who were sus- 
picious of British intentions decided to 
give the charter a chance and see how it 
would work. 

But after the first few months they 
were disappointed. In order to guarantee 
the minority rights of the Moslems, London 
had placed a clause in the constitution 
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INDIA’S FAMOUS AND REVERED LEADER 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, still widely called “Mahatma,” takes a morning walk by the sea. 


giving the British authorities the right to 
veto legislation passed by the Indian legis- 
latures. They had promised the Indians 
not to make use of this right save in an 
emergency. But they went back upon that 
promise, so that the Indian nationalist 
leaders now declare that Britain never 
really had any intention of granting genu- 
ine local government. 


Federal Government 


Further to substantiate their charge, 
they point out that the second part of the 
constitution is also written in such a way 
that, while it seems to give more power to 
the Indian masses, it actually does nothing 
of the kind. This second part, not yet put 
into effect, provides for a federation of all 
India. This federal government, made up 
of the 11 self-ruling British provinces and 
the native states ruled by the Indian 
princes, will be charged with carrying on 
those governmental affairs that affect the 
entire nation. But this government is not 
to be democratic in form. Representa- 
tives to the federal parliament from the 
11 British provinces will be elected by a 
popular vote. But the representatives from 
the native states will not be chosen in the 
same way by popular suffrage. Rather 
they will be appointed by the princes them- 
selves, who will, moreover, hold the bal- 
ance of power. 

This is the source of the political unrest 
in India today. Never before has the na- 
tionalist movement in that country been 
more watchful of every step taken by the 
British. The movement is by no means a 
recent development. But under the lead- 
ership of such men as Mohandas Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru, millions of Indians 
have learned something about politics. 
They are no longer satisfied with the forms 
of self-rule. They are demanding its real- 
ity. 

For the present, both the British and the 
Indians are marking time; and it would be 
idle to speculate when trouble is to be ex- 
pected. The British are probably hoping, 
in their accustomed fashion, that things 
will somehow right themselves. The In- 
dians, it is said, will await the hour when 
Britain is involved in a European war and 
take advantage of the situation to demand 
broad concessions from London. In the 
meantime, as one writer put it, there is a 
“new ferment” seething in India. 
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Czechoslovakia: The first of a series 
of three municipal elections in Czechoslo- 
vakia provided European nations with an- 
other of the many war scares that have kept 
the continent's statesmen jittery in recent 
The were 
purely Iccal interest. But in view of the 
fact that the March plebiscite in Austria 
furnished Hitler the very pretext he desired 
for invading that country, there were wide- 
spread fears that the dictator planned a sim- 
ilar march upon 


years. elections otherwise of 


Czechoslovakia, whose 
500.000 German inhabitants he desires to 
place under the swastika banner 


>) 


These fears were not without foundation. 
For weeks the state-controlled press in Ger- 
many had carried lengthy dispatches of al- 
leged persecution of the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia. The German nation was 
being whipped into a frenzy of indignation 
against their neighboring country. These 
preliminaries were climaxed, several days 
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before the voting. by the massing of German 
troops along the ent’re Czech frontier. The 
stage, all observers agreed, was set for a 
German invasion. 

But Berlin counted 
thing—the c¢ 


hed not upon one 
ol determination of the Prague 
government to preserve its independence. 
Confident in its ability to resist, it quickly 
mobilized its army to an effective strength 
of 500.000 and prepared for war. It 
ceeded in enlisting the support of France in 
its stand and also apparently the support of 
England. Berlin that a march into 
Czechoslovakia meant war with the great 
European powers. It therefore backed down 


suc- 


saw 


This does not mean that the crisis is over. 
The problem of the German minority is far 
But it does mean that for the 
first time Germany’s bluff has been called. 


from solved. 


*x * * 


Mexico: The world may never know 
whether the Mexican General Saturnino Ce- 
dillo was really planning a fascist revolt 
when he left President Cardenas’ cabinet 
and retired to his estate in the state of San 
Luis Potosi recently. For last week Presi- 
dent Cardenas took the initiative into his 
own hands. Straggling lines of regular sol- 
diers moved in San Luis Potosi and took 
up positions around Cedillo’s estate. A few 
bombs were dropped and a few shots were 
reportedly fired. But so far General Cedillo 
has not been found, and it is widely believed 
he has fled and is on his way to the United 
States. 


x * * 


China: Very late one night last week a 
Japanese naval patrol in the China Sea 
heard the drone of bombing planes flying at 
a great height in the murk above them. 
Their antiaircraft guns spat fire, their radios 


flashed out a warning, 
and the planes moved on. 
When they reached the 
Japanese coast shore bat- 
teries opened fire, lights 


in towns and_ villages 
were extinguished, and 
the Japanese military 


officials gasped as, for 
the first time in modern 
history, an enemy had 
reached the Japanese 
mainland. Over cities in 
southwestern Japan the 
planes released—not de- 
structive bombs — but 
thousands of leaflets bear- 
ing a good-will message 
from the Chinese to the 
Japanese people. “It is not you 
fight, but your mil!tarist leaders,” 
notes 


that we 
read the 
The planes then turned back and re- 
turned to their bases, after having com- 
pleted a flight of 2,500 miles 


Embarrassed Japanese officials hastily de- 
nied the raid on one hand, and rounded up 
squads to gather and burn all the leaflets 
they could find on the other. It was very 
discomforting for them, for they were then 
preparing a celebration of ther capture of 
the strategic Chinese city of Suchow. which 
their soldiers had destroved. 


x * x 


Belgium: Like every other ccuntry in 
Europe, Belgium has her treubles. Recently 
they have grown more serious as production 
has fallen off, unemployment increased, and 
the budget deficit grown larger. With more 
than 8.000.000 people crowded into an area 
smaller than Maryland, Belgium is the most 
Censely pepulated country in Europe, and 
unless her economic machine functicns 
smoothly at all times, it becomes difficult 
to support all the people. 

Seddest of all to the Belgians is their we!l- 
founded belief that their plight is 
ef their own 


no fault 
Their government has lon 
model in Europe. In 


been almost social 


legislaticn the Belgians are far in advance of 





Fran When caught in an exchange crisis 
three years ago, the government managed 
the currency, prices. and wages so skillfully 
and cautiously that the whole world ap- 
plauded. 

In the hope that it will succeed where 


others have failed, Belgium hzs now turned 
to the first socialist government in her his- 
It is headed by Paul Spaak. former 
foreign m nister and still a young man. His 
ultimate gcal is a mildly socialized state 
built upon purely naticnal lines. In the 
meantime he intends to increase public 
works and balance the budget if possible, 
and work out some scheme to resist the eco- 
nomic currents of France and Germany— 


tory. 





A CANAL IN ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


which are believed to be causing the trouble 

One factor which makes things difficult 
for any Belgian government is the divis:on 
of the country into two distinct racial 
groups which speak separate languages and 
observe different custem:, the Flemish and 
the Walloons. Held together by loyalty to 
the king and by the pressure of outside 
events, Belgium is now trying to steer a 
ccurse of neutrality between France and 
Germany. 


Norway: From Oslo. a correspondent 
writes to THe AWER“CAN OBSERVER 
ditions in the Scandinavian lands: 


of con- 


Conditions here in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have not altered materially in recent 
months. Economically we have moved for- 
ward and it can be said that we are ahead of 
the rest of Europe in this regard. The little 
unemployment we are battling with is of a 
technological nature. We have even absorbed 
some immigration, partly Jews from the op 
pressed countries, but also others. 

Our fishing industry continues to outstrip 
that of other countries but we have been 
forced to order ships in Germany and Italy 
in order to receive payment for our exports 
to those countries. 

The Socialist governments of the 
navian countries show stability. Allowing for 
local differences, it may be said that these 
governments are not so radical as the term 
“Socialist” might imply. Their program is 
similar to that of the New Deal. Although alli 


Scandi- 


in all we number but 15,000,000 persons, we 
manage to preserve democratic government 
despite the growing European trend toward 


dictatorship. 

Norway just now is facing the problem of 
water-power regulation. We have a long way 
to go in that direction, as may be seen in the 
fact that though Sweden has less available 
water power its chief railways have all been 
electrified while we are still operating our 
railroads with steam power. 


x * 
South Africa: Voters of the Union of 
South Africa went to the polls last week and 
declared themselves overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of the Union party which represents a 
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coalition of the Dutch 
Boers and citizens of 
English descent. These 


two groups were bitterly 
antagonistic 30 years ago 
in the long period follow- 
ing the Boer War. But 
the old wounds are now 
forgotten, and the two 
have combined in an ef- 
fort to strengthen the 
bonds which hold the 
Union as a dominion 
within the British Em- 
pire. There are two fac- 
tors the pressure of 
which tends to hold the 
British and the Boers to- 
gether. One is, that of 
the total population of 9,530,000 the colored 
population outnumbers the white four to 
one, and that therefore a split between the 
two groups of whites would be unfortunate. 
Another is Germany’s demand for her lost 
colonies, one of which is now mandated to 
the Union. 

The Union of South Africa is by far the 
most healthful part of the continent. The 
climate is generally cool in the southern 
regions, and the humidity low. Northward 
from Capetown on the Cape of Good Hope, 
the land rolls in broad, grassy slopes until it 
ascends into the mountains in the north. 
This is the veldt, excellent for grazing and 
growing crops, although weeds and parasitic 
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Was he planning a rebellion against the government 
of Mexican President Lazaro Cardenas? 


insects multiply so rapidly that the farmers 
must wage a ceaseless war on them if they 
are to harvest anything. The greatest wealth 
of the Union comes from the gold and 
diamond mines. It produces more gold 
and diamonds than any other country. 


x oe Ox 


Beagle Islands: At the southern tip of 
South America the great Andes mountain 
chain plunges into the sea and rises again 
here and there in the form of numbers of 
rugged islands, culminating in Cape Horn. 
The islands are bleak and forbidding, bur- 
ied most of the year in snow, mist or in 
clouds and driving rain. Between them the 
two oceans rush together in a whirl of con- 
flicting currents and tides which are dreaded 
by mariners the world over. It is one of the 
wildest and stormiest regions in the world. 

Three of the largest islands, the Beagle 
Islands, are claimed by both Argentina and 
Chile, and the dispute over ownership has 
long been a sore point between the two na- 
tions. Last week, however, both parties 
agreed to submit the matter to United States 
Attorney General Cummings, who will arbi- 
trate the dispute in the name of the United 
States government. 
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IT WON’T BE LONG NCW 


Early adjournment of Congress is foreseen as the two houses pass an increasing number of bills each day. 
ate pages are pictured tearing from the Calendar 


Loans For Power? 


As the three-billion-dollar pump-priming 
measure came up for debate on the floor of 
the Senate last week, the principal controversy 
centered upon the question of loans to munic- 
ipalities for construction of electric powe1 
plants. For some time, the Public Works 
Administration has been making loans to 
cities for the construction of power plants. 
This policy has been bitterly opposed by 
private utility interests, who contend that it 
constitutes unfair competition. When the 
spending bill came up before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, an amendment 





AMELIA EARHART 


In whose memory the Amelia Earhart Foundation has been 
established. 


was inserted preventing the PWA from ad- 
vancing funds “for any income-producing 
project which will compete with any 
existing privately owned or operated public 
utility the rates of which are now subject 
to public regulation.” 

Many of the progressives in Congress stoutly 
opposed this amendment, contending that it 
constituted a surrender to the power interests 
of the nation. It was largely to compose 
the differences between the opposing factions 
that Senator Barkley of Kentucky brought 
forward a compromise proposal. The sub- 
stitute plan would authorize the Public Works 
Administration to advance funds to cities 
for the construction of power plants where 
the private companies had refused to sell 
their properties at a fair price. 

Whether this compromise amendment will 
pass the Senate is still uncertain. Extremists 
on both sides can hardly be expected to be 
pleased with it. On the one hand are such 
liberals as Senator Norris who want the gov- 
ernment to go forward with its power pro- 
gram and see the PWA loans as an important 
feature of that program. On the other hand 
are the power companies which argue that the 
government’s competition in this way is today 
one of the greatest barriers standing in the 
way of recovery. They contend that the un- 





Here Sen- 


bills that were passed by the Senate in a single day. 


certainty created by the power policy of the 
Roosevelt administration has caused new con- 
struction in the utility field to shrink, since 
1933, to a third of the average of the previous 
10 years. 


State Primaries 


Recent primary elections 
hard-fought and closely decided contests in 
November. In Pennsylvania, Democrats chose 
Charles A. Jones to run for governor in No- 


state point to 


vember, turning down Thomas Kennedy, the 
CIO’s_ candidate, had the backing of 
Postmaster General James A. Farley. Par- 
tially offsetting this defeat for the New Deal. 
Governor Earle, also backed by Farley, was 
chesen as senatorial candidate over Mayor 
S. Davis Wilson of Philadelphia, 
CIO candidate. 


who 


another 


Probably the most important result of the 
Democratic primaries in Pennsylvania was 
evidence that the CIO has not attained 
sufficient power in that state, where it is 
strongly entrenched, to elect its own candidates 
to office. 

The Republicans, in their Pennsylvania pri- 
maries, piled up more total votes than did the 
Democrats, indicating the possibility that 
the G. O. P. may win the Keystone State back 
into its fold in November. James J. Davis 
was renominated for the Senate, and Arthur 
H. James, strong conservative supported by 
the Republican “Old Guard,’~ defeated the 
more liberal former Governor Gifford Pinchot 
Some observers interpreted this election as 
meaning that the old leadership in the Re- 
publican party is regaining the saddle. 

In Oregon the New Deal and the CIO 
fared better, although by a narrow margin. 
Henry L. Hess, described as a “John L. Lewis 
candidate,” barely defeated Governor Charles 
H. Martin for the gubernatorial nomination. 
Martin claimed he was a New Dealer, but 
Secretary Ickes, who did some speech-making 
in Oregon, denounced him and asked for the 
nomination of Hess. 

The victory of Hess, although more en- 
couraging to the CIO than the Pennsylvania 
primaries, cannot be set down as a clear-cut 
victory for John L. Lewis. It happened 
that, for once, the CIO and the A.F. of L. 
joined hands and worked together in support 
of Hess, and this factor in the situation 
brought the nomination of Hess. Thus, it again 
appears that the CIO is not powerful enough 
to assure success to its candidates. The fact, 
however, that in Pennsylvania the CIO candi- 
date for governor polled over 500,000 votes 
(as against nearly 600,000 for his opponent) 


What the American People 


is proof that the ranks of labor led by John 
L. Lewis are not exactly weak and will influ- 
ence future elections. 


Relief Problems 


In the face of mounting 
local community relief agencies are knee-deep 
in difficulties as money is running out, and 
state legislatures have failed to provide ad- 
ditional funds to meet the crisis. The worst 
troubles have arisen in Chicago and Cleveland, 
where there is acute suffering among desti- 
tute families, and no money to give them. 
According to Columnist Raymond Clapper, 
this is the picture: 


unemployment, 


Harry Hopkins of WPA blames the Ohio and 
Illinois legislatures for the relief trouble in Cleve- 
land and Chicago. Both states have ample funds, 
Hopkins says, but they have delayed using them 
Illinois has some $9,000,000 on hand, collected 
through sales taxes, while thousands in Chicago 
are standing in bread lines. In Cleveland destitute 
families are being supplied with emergency ra 
tions from federal surplus commodity stocks, 
while the legislature stalls and “investigates.” 

The unemployed in some of these cities are the 


victims of buck-passing. Two years ago the 
federal government decided to turn back unem 
ployables to states and local communities. Wash- 


ington would provide for the able-bodied through 
WPA. 

But with the rapid growth of unemployment 
during the present depression, WPA has _ been 
unable to give work to the growing body of able- 
bodied unemployed and they have been left to 
the mercies of their states and local communities. 
State legislatures have been slow in some in- 
stances to deal with this problem, preferring to 
dump it into the laps of the local communities. 
Local communities have been unequal to the task 

Meanwhile the state agencies have not 
responded to some of these charges, but are 
looking for ways to raise the money and pare 
the administrative expense in handling relief. 
the whole nation, is 
forcibly brought out by the picture of un- 


Their problem, as in 
employment which the jobless census gives. 
Director John D. Biggers said recently that 
if all the workers who registered as unem- 
ployed in last November’s census stood 
shoulder to shoulder, they would form a line 
reaching from Washington, D. C., to Los 
Angeles. The total of nearly eight million 
jobless workers is equal, he said, to the com- 
bined populations of Nevada, Wyoming, Dela- 
ware, Vermont, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, 
New Hampshire, Utah, Montana, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Maine, 
and Oregon. And today, it is estimated that 
there are 12,000,000 or more people who are 
unemployed. 

Some relief is going to these people in 
the form of payments from the unemploy- 
ment compensation of the Social Security 
Board. Since the first of the year, almost 
$105,000,000 in unemployed benefits has been 
paid to insured jobless workers in 25 states. 
About two and a half million persons have 
received this money while totally or par- 
tially unemployed. Today almost a half billion 
dollars still remains in the fund to protect 
workers who are insured against unemploy- 
ment. 


Aviation Board 


Aviation in the United States has become 
such an important industry that its activi- 
ties require a great deal of regulation by the 
government. This control was added in 
piecemeal fashion from year to year as fly- 
ing grew from its infancy into a major branch 
of transportation. Today the government 
hands out rules and orders to the pilots and 


airlines from scattered agencies in the Pog 
Office Department, the Department of Com. 
merce, and the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission. 

To straighten out this tangle of admip. 
istration, both houses of Congress recently 
approved bills to set up an_ independent 
agency, the Civil Aeronautics Authority, which 
will act as a “little Interstate Commerce 
Commission” for the regulation of aviation, 
Directed by a board of administrators, the 
Authority will take over all control of aviation 
from other government departments. It wil] 
designate air routes, enforce fair trade prac. 
rates for passengers and freight 
and promote air safety. 


tices, set 


In handling air mail contracts, the Author- 
ity will cooperate with the Post Office Depart. 
ment. The the 


general powers of 


a gency 





A NEW STATUE OF 


By the sculptor, James Earle Fraser. It was 
over aviation have many similarities to the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over railroads. As soon as minor 
differences between the House and the Senate 
bills have been ironed out in conference, 
the final measure to create the new agency 
will be passed. 


Milk Paint 


Scientists frequently argue that surplus farm 
products should be no problem in a flooded 
market, because ways can be found to convert 
them into industria! products. Recently, for 
instance, a discovery was made which may 
solve the problem of what to do with surplus 
milk. William S. Murray, a New York chem- 
ist, has found that by mixing some of the 
solids in milk with several acid solutions 4 
plastic is formed which can be used to coat 
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Milk producers are watching the success of 
his venture with keen interest. Mr. Murray 
ao assigned his patent on the formula to a 
jairymen’s association in New York which is 
planning to develop the process further. It is 
predicted that the milk plastic may eventually 
be widely used on all kinds of products which 
require a hard finish. 


Franklin Memorial 


Among Benjamin Franklin’s versatile ac- 


complishments was his work as a scientist. 
His achievements in this field were recognized 
so many years ago that in 1824 an organization 





COURTESY THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


JAMIN FRANKLIN 


recently at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 


lor the study and promotion of science was 
founded in Philadelphia, and named the Frank- 
lin Institute. Today it is the oldest institution 
in America devoted to pushing toward new 
frontiers in man’s knowledge of science and the 
mechanical arts. Its medals and certificates of 
award for outstanding research and discovery 
are highly prized throughout the world. 
Recently the Institute, now 114 years old, 
moved into a new building. At the center of 
the Structure is Franklin Memorial Rotunda, 
in which there is a gigantic statue of Franklin. 
The sculptor, James Earle Fraser, used eight 
huge blocks of marble in chiseling the figure. 
When completed in Mr. Fraser’s New York 
studio, the statue was sent piece by piece to 
Philadelphia. There it was assembled, and 
placed on a 92-ton marble base. The statue 
itself, weighing 30 tons, rises 21 feet above 
the floor. Its picture will be common through- 


out the nation, because it is the basis of the 
design on a Benjamin Franklin memorial stamp 
now on sale in all post offices throughout the 
United States. 


Honoring Amelia 


It is now nearly a year since the world 
waited tensely for faint radio messages from 
the South Pacific, striving to learn whether 
Amelia Earhart was still alive. The dramatic 
hunt which took place for the famous woman 
flyer, and the tragic ending of her attempted 
around-the-world flight, are still vivid mem- 
ories in the minds of millons. 

In order to perpetuate the memory of Miss 
Earhart, whose to mankind were 
notable not only in aviation, but also in 
science and sociology, The Amelia Earhart 
Foundation has been established. 
by outstanding women all over the nation, and 
created by Thiel College of Pennsylvania, 
in which Miss Earhart was especially inter- 
ested, the Foundation will provide scholar- 
ships in science and sociology to women grad- 


services 


Sponsored 


uates of all accredited colleges in the United 
States. 


Saving Lives 


Six thousand lives may be saved this year 
because drivers and pedestrians are giving 
heed to lessons in highway safety. During the 
first quarter of this year, there were 1,550 
fewer deaths than in the first three months 
of 1937. If this remarkable decline in fatali- 
ties continues, a total of 6,000 persons will 
be alive at the end of the year who would 
have been killed had the 1937 
duplicated. 

Since there has been little change in the con- 
struction of automobiles and highways, the 
improvement in the nation’s safety record 
is credited to better driving habits, greater 
safety-consciousness on the part of pedes- 
trians, and stricter law enforcement. However, 
the example of New York state shows that 
pedestrians can help to lower the number of 
deaths still more. Pedestrian accidents 
counted for about 59 per cent of the total 
traffic deaths in that state during March. 


record been 


ac- 


Mantanuska Colony 


Three years ago the government established 
a drought refugee colony at Mantanuska, 
Alaska. Today 168 of the original families are 
still living on farms in the colony, and more 
than half of them have contracted to buy their 
homesteads. When they left their homes in 
midwestern drought areas, they moved to the 
Alaskan settlement and received 40 acres of 
land per family. The government also gave 
each family approximately $3,000 in credit. 
This credit allowed them to buy food and sup- 
plies until they could establish their own facil- 
ities for making a living. 

Those who are now signing contracts to buy 
their farms will have 30 years to pay annual 
installments ranging from $80 to $330, depend- 
ing on how much debt they have incurred 
since arriving. All of them will “go on their 
own,” after October 1, according to the project 
director, and will no longer receive checks for 
$75 a month from the government. This 
amount has been paid each family as a part of 
a security development program while they 
have been establishing their financial independ- 
ence. It is estimated that this year’s crop in 
the colony will market for about $120,000. So 
far the demand for dairy products has exceeded 
the supply. 
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E. TRACY’S “Our Country, Our 
M. People, and Theirs’ (New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.75) provides an excellent study 
of the comparative economic and_ political 
scenes in Italy, Germany, Russia, and the 
United States. The United States is taken 


as a representative democracy, while the other 
nations typify the one-party superstates which 
are extending their influences. 
Some of the questions which he considers are: 
To what degree the superstate demon- 
strated its superiority? How much of a set- 
back -have democracies suffered? Has the 
superstate or the democracy served the com- 
mon good most effectively? 

The book is arranged analyze 
questions by comparing the actual stories of 
each the countries in parallel columns. 
For instance, when discussing labor, Mr. Tracy 


constantly 


has 


to these 


of 


reports the conditions of working classes in 
Italy, Germany, Russia, and the United States 
in similar accounts side by side, so that a 
comparison is easily made by the reader. 
Other subjects which are treated in a like 
manner are area and resources, population, 
agriculture, industry, business and trade, fi- 
nance, living conditions, transportation, ed- 
ucation, recreation, the family, health, gov- 
ernment, national defense, crime, etc. With 
the aid excellent graphic statistics, the 
presentation furnishes a good method of study- 
ing these conflicting systems of government. 
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ROBABLY all too few of the tourists who 

will roam through our national parks this 
summer will pause to remember John Muir. 
Yet no man did more to bring about the 
realization that unless the government set 
aside these lands preserves, soon they 
would be spoiled by unthinking men. As 
early as 1874 he launched a movement for 
the federal control of forests. Then in a 
few years he worked for the creation of 
Yosemite National Park, and saw Congress 
pass an act in 1890 to bring this about. Later 
he guided President Theodore Roosevelt on 
a tour of the Yosemite. As a result of this trip 
there was an immediate strengthening of the 
President’s conservation policy. 

Though it would seem from these efforts 
on the behalf of future generations of travel- 
ers that John Muir was a prominent figure 
in public life, actually he seldom sought the 
company of others. His greatest joy was 
in taking long field trips to explore woods 
and mountains, fields and streams. As one 


as 
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IN “JOHN OF THE MOUNTAINS,” BY JOHN MUIR) 


reads “John of the Mountains. The Un- 
published Journals of John Muir’ (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.75), edited by Linnic 
Marsh Wolfe, it becomes readily apparent 
that the man’s interest in nature was uni- 
versal. Birds and four-footed animals, rocks 
and mountains, moss and giant Sequoias, 
crevasses and canyons—all were under his 
scrutiny. Between 1867 and 1911 he made 


notes on these trips up and down the con- 
tinent. Altogether they filled 60 journals. 
Usually alone, he spent many hours jotting 
down his observations, or just contemplating 
the to nature which he enjoyed. 
During his lifetime 1914 
he made scores of these trips. 


nearness 


between i838 and 





JOHN MUIR 
“John of the Mountains’ 


Who wrote 

Some of his notes have been published in 
previous volumes which are well known to 
those who are already familiar with his life. 
This latest collection, which is admirably 
edited by Mrs. Wolfe, brings together much 
material which has never before been in print. 
It covers nearly all his career as a natural- 
ist, narrating his wanderings, noting his 
scientific researches, and describing his obser- 
vations. In poetic prose, it reveals what 
kind of man was John Muir, who liked to 
be alone, but faithfully endeavored to found 
parks in which other men might enjoy simi- 
lar opportunities to see the outdoors. 


* * * 


HINA’S complex forces, which have suc- 
C cessfully united on several occasions in 
recent weeks, are more easily interpreted by 
one who has read “China Fights for Her Life” 
(New York: Whittlesey House. $2.75), by H. 
R. Ekins and Theon Wright. The authors, both 
in the service of the United Press, make 
a keen historical and political analysis of the 
ancient nation, using the quickly moving style 
of newspapermen. Their volume considers 
what Chiang Kai-shek is striving for, and how 
his seemingly inconsistent policies may be 
explained. It covers the period from China’s 
invasion by foreign powers in 1900 down 
through the present warfare.—J. H. A. 
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The Problem of Production and Consumption 


HE wage-and-hour bill, discussed else- 

where in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, is one attempt to bridge the gap 
which exists between the capacity of Amer- 
ican industry to produce goods and serv- 
ices and the capacity of the American 
people to consume all that industry is 
capable of producing. This lag is the 
central problem confronting the nation 
today and an adjustment of .this disequi- 
librium would go far toward solving our 
economic difficulties. 

Brookings Diagnosis 

Perhaps the most exhaustive study of 
the workings of the American economic 
machine ever made was that of the Brook- 
ings Institution completed some three years 
ago. In four volumes, the Brookings econ- 
omists undertook to diagnose the basic eco- 
nomic ailments of the United States and to 
make recommendations for their cure. 
Rather than dwelling upon abstruse theo- 
ries, the economists attempted to measure 
in terms of actual statistics the various 
elements which cause 
economic __ disloca- 
tions. 

During the heyday 
of predepression pros- 
perity, it was found, 
American industry 
and agriculture were 
producing far less 
than they had the 
equipment to _ pro- 
duce. “As a general 
average,” declared 
the report, “over the 
14-year period from 1922 through 1935, the 
productive mechanism by means of which 
our wants are supplied may be said to 
have run at little more than two-thirds effi- 
ciency.” During the twenties, a fifth more 
goods and services could have been pro- 
duced had the existing machinery and 
equipment been utilized to full capacity 

The principal difficulty, therefore, does 
not lie on the productive side of the eco- 
nomic machine; that is, there is no scarcity 
of goods or services or of the plant and 
equipment necessary to produce them. Nor 
was this failure to utilize our full produc- 
tive capacity due to the fact that the 
American people had all they required for 
health and comfort. As the Brookings 
economists pointed out in their study: 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


The consumptive requirements or wants oj 
the people were far from satisfied during the 
period of our highest economic achievement. 
The value of the total national production of 
goods and services in 1929, if divided equally 
among the entire popula- 


excess of the amount which consumers are 
able, or willing, to take off the markets. . . 
The result is a chronic inability—despite 
such devices as high pressure salesman- 
ship, installment credits, and loans to facili- 
tate foreign purchases—to find market out- 
lets adequate to absorb our full productive 
capacity.” 





Lines of Attack 


Since the economic breakdown of 1929, 
numerous devices have been attempted to 
overcome this basic difficulty; to find 
means of so expanding the markets as to 
enable our economic machine to operate 
at full capacity. It is admitted that wage 
increases are but one of several possible 
lines of attack. The Brookings economists 
recognized its limited possibilities. Those 
who depend upon wages for their livelihood 
constitute but a part of the total popula- 
tion. The rural and village population of 
the United States constitutes nearly half 
of the total, and these groups would not 
share the benefits of increased wages, ex- 
cept insofar as they increased the purchas- 
ing power of others who could buy more 
of the rural goods and services. 

The most effective attack upon the prob- 
lem of distribution could be made from the 
price front, according to the conclusions 
reached by the Brookings people. If, as 
efficiency of production increases, pro- 
ducers of goods and services were to lower 
their prices, all sections of the population 
would benefit, not merely those who depend 
upon wages for their income. “‘The wage 
increase method of disseminating the hene- 
fits of technogolical progress would not 
extend to more than 40 per cent of the 
population. In contrast, again, price reduc- 
tions benefit the entire population.” 

These necessarily 
eliminate the possibility of using the in- 
creased-wage attack as one method of solv- 
ing the central problem of distribution. As 
a matter of fact, one of the great contribut- 
ing causes to the economic progress which 
occurred in the United States throughout 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
1929 was the 
great increase in wages to workers 


conclusions do not 


and until the collapse of 
There 
was a steadily mounting increase in work 
ers’ wages which enabled a large section 
cf the population to purchase more and 
more. Despite this trend, and the reduc- 
tions of which made, the 
capacity of the total population to consume 
goods did not Keep pace with the rapidly 
increasing capacity of the economic 
machine to produce goods and services. 


prices were 





tion, would have given to 
each person approximately 
$665. There were nearly 
six million families with 
incomes less than $1,000; 
12 million with incomes 
under $1,500; over 16 mil- 
lion with incomes under 
$2,000; and over 19 mil- 
lion, or 71 per cent of the 
total, with incomes less 
than $2,500. A family in- 
come of $2,500, at 1929 
prices, was a very mod 
erate one, permitting few 
of the luxuries of life 
Hence it was clear that 
the consumptive require- 
ments, and especially the 
wants, of the masses of 
the people were far from 
satisfied. 





The root of the prob- 
lem of economic malad- 
justment is to be found 
in the distribution end of 
the machine, not the pro- 
ductive end. As_ the 
Brookings report de- 
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clares: “Our capacity to 
produce consumer goods 
has been chronically in 
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LEADERS OF THE C. |. O. 
Left to right: Francis J. Gorman, president of United Textile Workers; Philip Murray, chairman Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee; Charles Howard, president International Typographical Union; John L. Lewis, president 
United Mine Workers; Sidney Hillman, president Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union; Harvey Fremming, 
president Oil, Gas, Well, and Refinery Workers; and John Brophy, director of the C. 1..0. 
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Test Your Emotions 


In the recent primaries in Pennsylvania 
and other states, the CIO again came into 
the spotlight, frequently 
been during the last year or so. Most 
people in the United States have strong 
feelings on the subject of the CIO and 
the role it is playing in present-day polit- 
ical and economic life. We are listing 
below a number of statements with respect 
to this labor organization which represent 
a number of conflicting attitudes toward 
it. Which of the following statements 
most nearly expresses your views on the 


as it has so 


subject ? 

1. The CIO is a dangerous organiza- 
tion because it is led by irresponsible 
and radical men whose primary interest 
is to destroy the American system of 
government. 

2. The CIO represents the legitimate 
demands of the workers for an effective 
organization to further their interests. 
It meets the needs of present methods 
of production by organizing workers into 
large unions in the various industries. 

3. While the principles of the CIO may 
be all right, it has no business mixing 
in politics as it has done in a number 
of places. It should confine its activities 
to dealing with workers’ problems in the 
various industries. 

1. Had it not been for the CIO and 
the support it has received from the 
present administration, there would not 
be the bitter antagonism between various 
classes which is such a disturbing factor 
in American life today. 

5. As a direct result of the CIO, Amer- 
ican labor has made greater gains than 
at any other time in the history of the 
country. 

6. At a time like this, the CIO should 
eall a halt to its activities in order to 
promote recovery. 


7. Unless the CIO can compose its dif- 
ferences with the American Federation 
of Labor, the labor movement in this 
country will be ineffectual. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. Where are the Beagle Islands lo- 
cated? 

2. At the present time, what agencies 
of the federal government are respon- 
sible for the regulation of aviation? 

3. The La Follette committee of the 
Senate is conducting an investigation of 
what? 

4. What proposal with respect to loans 
by the PWA for power plant construe- 
tion has been made by Senator Barkley 
of Kentucky? 

5. True or False: The government of 
Belgium is now controlled by an ex- 
tremely conservative group. 

6. What role has Saturnino Cedillo 
played in recent developments in Mex- 
1co; 

7. True or False: The wage-and-hour 
bill before the House of Representatives 
provides for the immediate adoption of 
the 40-hour week in all American in- 
dustry. 


8. What is the principal cause of the 
recent decline in traffic aceidents and 
fatalities? 

9. According to the Brookings Insti- 
tution, what percentage of America’s ca- 
pacity to produce goods and service was 
utilized in 1929? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What policy do you think Great 
Britain should adopt in order to solve 
the Indian question? 

2. Do you favor the position taken by 
such Indian leaders as Mohandas Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru? 

3. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you vote for the wage-and-hour 
bill? Why? 

1. What policies do you think would 
most effectively solve the problem of 
increasing the capacity of the American 
people to consume all that American in- 
dustry can produce? 

5. Would you say that the cause of 
peace in Europe has been promoted or 
jeopardized as a result of the recent 
German-Czechoslovak crisis? Why? 
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REFERENCES ON INDIA: (a) Unity of 
India, by J. Nehru. Foreign Affairs, January 
1938, pp. 231-243. (b) Storm over India, 
by E. O. Hauser. Survey Graphic, September 
1937 pp. 481-484. (c) New Strategy of the 
Indian Nationalists, by S. Satyamurti. Asia, 
November 1937, pp. 735-738. (d) 
Suffering India, by M. T. Greene. Asia, No- 
vember 1937, pp. 767-770. (e) India in Tran- 
sition, by R. Freund and S. C. Bose. Living 
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Mighty Congress, by R. Lohia. 
1938, pp. 282-285. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Mohandas’ Gandhi 
(mo-hahn’das_ gahn’dee), Jawaharlal Nehru 
(jah-wah-hahr'lal nay’roo), Saturnino Cedillo 
(sa-toor-nee’no say-deel'lyo), Cardenas (kar’- 
dee-nas), Sudeten (soo day'ten), San Luis Po- 
tosi (sahn’ loo-ecs’ po-to-see’), 
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Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? A 
recent magazine article discussed Justice 
Hugo Black’s knowledge of jurisprudence. 
As chairman of the committee, he had 
multifarious duties. Hitler promulgated a 
decree that iron fences should be collected 
for Germany’s metal supply. The student 
of physics meets problems which require 
a knowledge of kinetic energy. Alcatraz 
Island is a prison stronghold for recalci- 
trant convicts. The workers refused to be 
kept in servility. 
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Talking Things Over 











The German-Czechoslovak crisis. 


Does Czech resistance mean that 


a line has been drawn beyond which the fascists may 
not go? Where does Great Britain stand? 


| Bese three imaginary students have been 
meeting from time to time on this page to 
talk things over. The same characters are con- 
tinued from one issue to another. We believe 
that readers of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER will 
find it interesting to follow these discussions 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of Tue AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, 


Charles: I am glad to see that at least 
one nation in Europe has the courage to 
stand up to the fascists and let them know 
that there is a limit to what they can do 
without running into danger. The Czechs 
are the first not to yield to the threats of 
H:tler and Mussolini. They have, it seems 
to me, done wisely in letting Hitler know 
that they mean business and will fight if 
he should attempt to 
unite the German minor- 
ity in Czechoslovakia to 
Germany. The bluff had 
to be called sometime, 
and if the courageous 
Czechs had not done it, 
there is no telling how far 
the German Nazis would 
have gone in running 
over Europe. By mobi- 
lizing its full military 
strength to prevent dis- 
turbances during the re- 
cent elections and to be 
prepared for possible dis- 
turbances on its borders, 
Czechoslovakia has taken 
the bull by the horns be- 
fore it was too late. Now 
that Hitler knows he can- 
not march into Czechoslovakia as he 
marched into Austria, he is likely to be 
more cautious in his future dealings with 
the rest of Europe. 

John: I am not so sure that your ap- 
praisal of the new situation in Europe is 
accurate, Charles. I wish 
it were, but I am afraid 
that the Czechs have 
acted foolishly and that 
their action is likely to 
make war more probable 
than would otherwise 
have been the case. By 
strengthening their mili- 
tary forces, they have 
not only further antag- 
onized the German mi- 
nority within the coun- 
try, but they may have 
given the German Nazis 
an excuse to invade the 
country. By taking such 
a strong stand, the 
Czechs have made a com- 
promise of the explosive 
Sudeten question all the more difficult. Hit- 
ler is not likely to take very gracefully a 
rebuff of this kind and may be moved to 
strike out against the neighboring country. 

Mary: Of course, you are both dealing 
in unpredictables. Only time will tell 
which of you is correct 
in his appraisal of the 
situation. Whatever the 
consequences of the Jat- 
est developments in the 
Czechoslovak _ situation, 
its immediate _ signifi- 
cance seems to me to lie 
in the fact that it is one 
of the few times in re- 
cent years that a nation 
has attempted to halt the 
onward march of the dic- 
tatorial nations by re- 
plying to threats in the 
only language those na- 
tions seem to under- 
stand. The ultimate ef- 
fects may be disastrous 
and may indeed throw 


4 


all Europe over the precipice of war. Cer- 
tainly an encounter between Czechoslovakia 
and Germany would draw the rest of Eu- 
rope into war, for France and England 
would fly to the defense of the Czechs—as 
in all probability would Russia—and the 
entire continent would 
volved. 

Charles: I agree with you, Mary, that 
if the new crisis in Czechoslovakia does 
lead to war between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, the whole continent will become 
involved, but I do not think that the strong 
stand taken by the Czechs will have that 
effect. Hitler will not act rashly if he knows 
that the Czechs are serious and that he 
will have to fight a war against them and 
France and England. It seems to me that 


soon become in- 


if the democratic nations had acted in such 





INDUSTRY — THE BATA SHOE FACTORY AT ZLIN 


a way three or four years ago, there would 
have been none of the aggressions we have 
witnessed since that time. In other words, 
my argument is that so long as Hitler and 
Mussolini knew that no one would call 
their bluffs, there was no way of halting 





HOME LIFE—A PEASANT’S HOUSE IN RURAL CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


them, and that if they had felt that their 
aggressions would lead to war they would 
have trodden more cautiously. Do you 
think for a moment that Hitler would have 
dared to march into Austria if he knew 
that such action would throw the military 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA IS WELL FORTIFIED FOR A SMALL NATION 


machines of France and England into mo- 
tion? It is hard to imagine that he would 
have acted so foolishly. 

John: The Austrian situation is now 
water under the bridge. What seems a pity 
to me, Charles, is that Czechoslovakia 
should have acted so unwisely at this time. 
You know yourself that the efforts of the 
British government to 
bring about a general ap- 
peasement in Europe by 
coming to terms with the 
dictatorships were begin- 
ning to bear fruit. The 
essential conflicts be- 
tween England and Italy 
had been settled by the 
recent treaty of friend- 
ship. There was at least 
a strong hope that a sim- 
ilar arrangement could 
be brought about be- 
tween France and Italy. 
What is more important 
still, negotiations be- 
tween England and Ger- 
many were proceeding 
satisfactorily and the 
prospects were encour- 
aging that the main causes of friction 
between the two powers could be adjusted 
by peaceful means. That is why the British 
government. was so anxious to have the 
Czech government come to terms with the 
German minority, and why it advised grant- 
ing the greatest possible 
concessions in the inter- 
est of peace. 

Mary: But do you be- 
lieve, John, that Czecho- 
slovakia could have 
granted all those con- 
cessions to the Henlein 
group without destroying 
its independence? 

John: The Prague gov- 
ernment might at least 
have made the attempt 
to come to terms with 
the Sudeten Germans be- 
fore throwing the mon- 
key wrench into the 
peace machinery which 
the Chamberlain govern- 
ment was so carefully 
setting into motion. 

Charles: And I maintain that it is pre- 
posterous that Britain should have made 
such demands upon Czechoslovakia. The 
followers of Henlein have shown by their 
action that they will be satisfied with noth- 

ing less than autonomy, 

2% and Hitler has given suf- 

ee ficiently clear indication 
that he wants the three 
and a half million Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia 
incorporated into the 
Reich. Compromise 
under these conditions 
is impossible, and to 
yield to such demands 
will certainly destroy 
Czechoslovakia’s e xis t- 
ence as an independent 
nation, 

Mary: I gather, 
Charles, that you do not 
believe the policy of the 
Chamberlain government 
to be a wise one, that 


you consider the price which the dictators 
are demanding for peace to be too great. 

Charles: You are absolutely correct in 
your inferences, Mary. I have the utmost 
contempt for the present government of 
England and its foreign policy. Why on 
earth should England and France give Hit- 
ler and Mussolini everything they want in 
return for a meaningless promise that they 
will maintain peace? There is no reason 
for such abject surrender to threats. Brit- 
ish policy will lead to the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia, to the return of colo- 
nies, and to other concessions. Do you 
think for a moment that Germany will 
be satisfied with her present demands? It 
will be only a matter of time until she 
pushes into Hungary, Rumania, and other 
Central European states, until she demands 
the return of Danzig. History does not 
teach that nations are so easily satisfied, 
and if the Chamberlain government  be- 
lieves Germany to be an exception, it is 
dangerously deluding itself. So long as 
England pursues her present policy, gen- 
eral appeasement in Europe will be possible 
only if the various powers are willing to sub- 
mit to the blackmail threats of the fascist 
nations. 

John: Aren't you giving us an exagger- 
ated picture of the situation? I see no 
indication that British foreign policy con- 
stitutes an abject surrender to the dictator- 
ships. What makes you think that Britain 
will allow Hitler and Mussolini to walk 
over the rest of the nations? Nothing 
could be more ridiculous. From the stand- 
point of self-interest alone it would be sui- 
cidal for the British to allow Germany to 
become too powerful in Europe lest British 
security be placed in great jeopardy. 

Mary: An indication that England does 
not intend to let the fascist powers run 
wild over Europe may be seen in the fact 
that she would almost certainly go to the 
defense of Czechoslovakia in case that na- 
tion is invaded by Germany. While the 
Chamberlain government has not definitely 
committed itself to do so, circumstances 
would almost certainly compel it to act 
in this way. England is tied to France by 
a close military alliance, and France has 
given a definite pledge to come to the aid 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Charles: Whatever the long-run results, 
I think you will both have to recognize the 
fact that the immediate effects of Czecho- 
slovakia’s policy were helpful and may 
have an important bearing upon the future 
trend of events in Europe. The true sig- 
nificance of the Czech resistance has, it 
seems to me, been aptly put by a recent 
editorial in the New York Herald-Tribune: 


The Czechs have called a halt in the long 
retreat of the democratic countries. So far 
the totalitarianisms have advanced through fo- 
menting internal divisions and by threats of 
force of which none cared to risk a test. The 
Czechs have now announced that they will 
not be divided, and that if the threats are 
carried out they will fight, whether it pulls 
down the European house or not. Here at 
last is something about which there seems to 
be no bluff at all—which can be said of little 
else in contemporary European politics—and 
the first reaction appears to be distinctly one 
of pause. In the long run it may not work, 
and the house may come down in the great 
catastrophe, But there is no chief of state in 
Europe today who really wants a general 
war; and it is still possible that the more 
definitely the line is drawn beyond which a 
general war must lie, the better are the chances 
for a prolongation of the peace. 
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would receive a raise in hourly rates under 
the proposed law. Thus it will be seen 
that there are, very roughly, about 3,000,- 
000 who may benefit directly from mini- 
mum-wage and maximum-hour legislation. 


Those Not Affected 


Two groups of workers do not come 
under the terms of the bill as it stands. 
There are those who are employed by con- 
cerns not engaged in intersiate commerce 
and, therefore, subject only to state laws. 
And there are those who are specifically 
exempted by the provisions of the bill 
These two groups include about 11,000,000 
farmers and agricultural workers, also fish- 
ermen, seamen, public employees, outside 
salesmen, those engaged in local retail sell- 
ing, railway employees, and others. It is 
expected and hoped that many of these 
will benefit indirectly from the proposed 
legislation, and that compulsory raising of 
some wages will tend to force others up too. 

Now let us turn to the Senate bill—the 
Black-Connery Bill, which we discussed 
last September and which was finally 
shelved by the House. It differed from the 
present bill in two important respects: 
(1) it did not apply one rigid, nation-wide 
standard to wages and hours, but allowed 
for variation to compensate for the differ- 
ence in cost of living in separate sections 
of the country, and (2) it provided for the 
establishment of a new government agency, 
a Labor Standards Board, to decide where 
those variations might apply and how much 
they should be. For all practical purposes 
this bill is now dead, but it is well to bear 
these two points in mind, for it is believed 
that the greatest opposition in Congress 
will come from those who wish to include 
them in the new bill. 

What, then, will be the fate of the Fair 
Labor Standards Bill? Will it be evaded 
as was its predecessor? Will it be killed 
by an adverse vote? The administration is 
determined that it shall pass. It believes 
that conditions exist in some sections of 
industry which are so critical that only 
federal legislation can remedy them. 

It is pointed out that over half the 
working people of the United States re- 
ceive less than the annual income of $1,250 
which the Department of Labor has esti- 
mated to be the minimum upon which a 
family can be decently supported. A third 
get less than $1,000, and annual wages of 
$260 ($5 a week) are frequent. In many 
cases it is among people working long hours 
that these wage rates are paid. And more 
often than not it has been the weak and 
helpless who have been exploited. It is 
these groups that federal wage-and-hour 
legislation is especially designed to protect, 
and to give them an opportunity to enjoy 
better housing, food and clothing, educa- 
tion, and perhaps even a few comforts 
of life. While individual states have 
gone some distance in the direction of 


protecting women and children, they have 
left a great deal to be desired with respect 
to the limitation of working hours for 
men and the protection of all classes of 





ACME 


HIGHER PAY 


One intention of the bill is to boost purchasing power. 





(Concluded from page 1) 





SHORTER HOURS 
For thousands of workers is provided for in the proposed wages-cnd-hours bill. 


workers as regards the wages they earn. 
Pointing to this, those who favor federal 
wage-and-hour legislation say that while it 
may be true that the states were at one 
time strong enough to deal with the prob- 
lem, the nation-wide organization of big 
business today renders them helpless and 
ineffectual. Nor are the unions strong 
enough or universal enough to raise wage- 
and-hour standards, and anyway, they offer 
no protection to the thousands of workers 
outside their ranks—the very people who 
most need it. 


Arguments Pro 


Supporters of federal wage-and-hour 
legislation believe that only the govern- 
ment of the United States can correct 
these evils. Briefly, their stand is as fol- 
lows: The most important thing is to raise 
the standard of living in the impoverished 
areas. Some of them, at their present 
depths, are a national disgrace and a re- 
flection upon all the people. Beyond that, 
there are certain other advantages in a 
federal law. As wages are raised, the buy- 
ing power of the workers’ families is 
increased. That means there will be more 
money in active circulation. To meet the 
demand, industry will have to produce more 
goods, and in order to do that, it must 
employ more people to do the work. The 
result will be a decrease in unemployment, 
and perhaps a revival of industrial activity 
in the depressed regions. 

Further, they believe that shorter hours 
for all workers will mean that manufac- 
turers will have to hire more people to do 
the work. Thus the bill would serve to 
reduce unemployment in a second way. 
Still further, as we mentioned above, if 
all employers are forced to pay certain 
minimum wages, those who maintain de- 
cent standards will be protected from the 
competition of an unscrupulous group of 
employers who, enjoying the advantage of 
low labor costs, are able to undersell com- 
petitors. The result of the present 
situation is that the very low 
wages in some parts of the coun- 
try tend to drag down those in 
other sections, since liberal em- 
ployers are also forced to cut 
wages in order to remain in busi- 
ness. Thus a national minimum 
wage which is fixed protects both 
labor and employers in all parts 
of the country. An employer who 
cannot compete in the national 
markets without cutting wages to 
starvation levels should be forced 
out of business. It is not fair 
that his workers should be pen- 
alized for his inefficiency. 

Arguments Con 

Opponents are not very much 
impressed by these arguments. It 
looks all very well in theory, they 
say, but it will not work. First of 


all, it is a mistake to assume that by short- 
ening hours and raising hourly wages, the 
government can bring back prosperity, or 
increase employment, or even raise the 
average hourly wage. Those who believe 
that shorter hours will increase employ- 
ment are mistaken because they assume 
there is always a certain amount of work 
to be done which is not affected by the 


raising of wages. This is not so. What 
will happen will be that the employer, 
forced to raise his wages, will raise his 


prices in order to earn more money. He 
will sell less goods at higher prices than he 
did at lower ones, so he will be forced to 
curtail production, institute labor-saving 
machinery wherever possible, and discharge 
many employees. If he raises a few below- 
standard wages to comply with the law, he 
will only do it at the expense of skilled 
workers whose pay will be scaled down to 
the bare minimum. The employer may even 
find himself forced to the wall and in bank- 
ruptcy, in which case he might discharge 
all his workers. Such a law, therefore, 
would be harmful to labor. 

The Fair Labor Standards Bill would be 
unfair to the farmer, it is held, because al- 
though it would not raise his income, it 
would increase the prices he has to pay 
for what he buys, resulting in a further 
impoverishment of the farming regions. 
It would be unfair to the ultimate con- 
sumer upon whom the burden of increased 
wages would ultimately fall in the form of 
higher prices. 


The South 


Most of all it would be unfair to the 
South where the burden really falls the 
hardest. It is true that wages are lower 
and hours longer in the South, but that is 
not entirely the fault of the southerners. 
Not only was the economic structure of 
this region ruined by the Civil War, 
but it was never allowed to recover. The 
American — high-tariff policy benefited 
northern industry, perhaps, but its effects 
were disastrous to the South.. By shut- 
ting out foreign goods we made it almost 
impossible for foreign countries to buy 
here. The profitable foreign markets were 
closed to the South’s one great product— 
cotton. Unable to sell abroad, unable to 
get a reasonable price in the United States, 
due to the excessive supply which far ex- 
ceeded the domestic demand, is it 
wonder that the South could not pay high 
wages? And then there is another thing—it 
costs less to live in the South than in other 
regions, and therefore lower wages are jus- 
tified. According to the figures published 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, it costs a worker 5.8 per cent more 
to live in the East than in the South, 2.3 
per cent more in the Midwest, and 7.4 per 
cent more in the Far West. Finally, there 
is More money in the North than in the 
South. In one instance—allowing for dif- 
ferences in population—there are $11 in 


any 
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New York banks available for wages for 
every $1 available for the same purpose 
in Mississippi. Such being the case, it is 
not fair that southern industry should be 
forced to pay the same wages as industry 
in the rest of the country where living 
costs are higher. So the argument runs. 

Then we come to still another group 
which has little faith either in federal or 
state wage-and-hour legislation. These 
people fear particularly that federal legis- 
lation may create a dangerous precedent. 
They are afraid, for instance, that a federal 
minimum wage might very soon become an 
average—or even a maximum wage. Then. 
too, if a liberal government regulates 
wages and hours. why cannot a reactionary 
government, using that as a precedent, reg- 
ulate unions, and perhaps strangle them 
with repressive restrictions? If Washing- 
ton is given the power today, what will it 
do with that power tomorrow? 
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Two men were traveling on a north-bound 
train. Presently one, hoping to break the ice, 
asked his fellow traveler: “What’s your line 
of business ?” 

“It may sound strange,” said the other, “but 
I’m a pepper traveler.” 

The first man held out his hand. 
he said. “I’m a salt seller.” 





“Shake,” 
LABOR 
All through a baseball game an enthusiast 
had loudly urged the home team on to victory 
Finally he turned to his pal and said: “I be 
lieve I’ve lost my voice for the moment.” 
“Don’t worry,” was the reply, “you'll find 
it in my left ear.” —Boy’s Lire 
A bricklayer working on the top of a very 
high building accidentally knocked a_ brick 
off the scaffolding with his foot and it unfor- 
tunately landed or the 
was passing. 
The man whose head had been hit 


head of a wha 


mon 


looked 


up and shouted, “Be careful, up there; you 
made me bite my tongue!” —AMERICAN Boy 





“WHERE CAN 1 FIND TRACK 18?” 


DAVIS IN BOYS’ LIFE 


The reporter limped in. 

“Well,” growled the editor, 
the interview ?” 

The newsman pointed to a pair of black 
eyes. 

“We can’t print a 
Where’s the story?” 

The reporter lifted his hat and displayed 
a huge bump on his head. “Look,” he repeated. 

The editor went wild. “What good is that?” 
he howled. “We can’t print things like that 
Didn't you get the chap to say a few words?” 

“Sure,” was the reply, “but you can’t print 
them, either.” —SELECTED 


“did you get 


pair of black eyes. 


He: “You understand, dear, that it will be 
wise, for business reasons, to keep our en- 
gagement a secret.” 

She: “Oh yes, that’s what I’m telling all my 
friends.” —Kentish Mercury 

Two of the eggs were bad, and the lady 
had taken them back to the shop. 

“That’s all right, mum,” said the grocer’s 
boy. “You didn’t need to bring them back 
Your word is just as good as the eggs.” 

—PEARSON’S 


“Well, doctor, you said I'd be walking 
within a month, and here I am.” 

“Well, well, that’s fine.” 

“Yes, I had to scll my car when I got you 


bill.” —ANSWERS 








